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is fine whisky 
There’s a charm about White Horse 


Whisky - so genial, so mild to the 


tongue, so heartening to the inner 
man — that makes it a tonic these days. 
It disperses the gloom, it gives you 


an appetite, it braces and fortifies. 


WHITE HORSE 
Whisky 


Equal to a fine liqueur 
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SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1942. 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA, BOTH OF WHOM ATTENDED 
THE PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL MEETING IN WASHINGTON. MR. CHURCHILL RETURNED HOME ON JUNE 27. 


On the heels of the news of M. Molotov's visits to London and Washington, that world strategical plans for what has been described as the decisive year 
it was revealed, on June 19, that Mr. Churchill had flown to America for a of the war were fully discussed It was at the White House, on June 25, 


with President Roosevelt. The rendezvous of the two that the President and M Churchill met the Pacific War Council, for which 
occasion the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, travelled from 


Churchill arrived back in London on tune 27, having flown the 
the giant flying-boat * Bristol." (Photograph by Karsh) 


series of conferences 
leaders was shrouded in mystery, but it was stated that they were in constant 
session. It is understood that the Second Front figured largely in their delibera- Ottawa. Mr 
tions, during which the advice of military experts was constantly available, and Atlantic in 
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Ww" has its ups and downs. We are apt to 
forget this. Nothing could well be more 
foolish than the people who announce that victory 
will come in a fortnight, except those who declare 
that defeat may. Often both are the same people. 
They think when the news is good that it must, there- 
fore, go on being good, and when it turns bad they 
think, in their disappointment, that it will never turn 
good again. They are like the poor gulls who used 
to gamble on the Stock Exchange on the principle 
that a rising market would rise for ever 
and a falling market fall for ever, and 
who consequently were always out in 
their calculations. Battles in the 
Western Desert seem particularly well 
adapted to illustrate the truth of this. 
Here, again and again, -hopes have 
proved dupes and fears liars. The only 
lessons that seem to emerge from them 
are: Don’t speak too soon, and Neyer 
say die. Both are invaluable lessons, 
especially the latter. 


War, said the great General Wolfe, 
is an option of difficulties. The Libyan 
campaign illustrates this eternal truth 
also. When General Wavell so unex- 
pectedly destroyed Graziani’s glittering 
army and captured Benghazi, it is pos- 
sible—though I can hardly think, in view 
of his inadequate forces, probable—that 
he might have been able to push on 
and take Tripoli. Had he been able to 
do so, the Axis hold on the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean would have 
been destroyed and the command of the 
air above that sea made as much Eng- 
land’s as was that of the sea itself. This 
would have made an incalculable differ- 
ence to our problems of Imperial supply 
and communication: it might even have 
crumpled up the Axis’ vulnerable south- 
western front. But at that particular 
moment—so far as our very imperfect 
knowledge enables us to judge—the 
Cabinet was presented with a momen- 
tous choice. It was scarcely a great 
opportunity: in our then comparatively 
unarmed state, we were still in no posi- 
tion to take great opportunities. But 
by sending aid to Greece—even though 
that aid, both on grounds of quantity 
and geography, must almost certainly 
prove unavailing, we might profoundly 
influence the destiny of South-Eastern 
and Eastern Europe. Fiasco as our 
ill-fated Greek expedition may now 
appear to have been from the military 
point of view, history may still declare 
that on it hung the chain of events that 
brought about not only the Yugoslav 
national rising but the German invasion 
of Russia. Had we gone on to Tripoli 

were that ever within our power—we 
might have secured the safety of the 
Mediterranean sea route. But had we 
done so and ignored heroic Greece's 
appeal for help, we might not have 
to-day those doughty Russian allies, 
whose resistance has proved such a 
terrible blow to German hopes and 
such an immeasurable reinforcement 


of Mr. 


to our own, 


* THE 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


The same option of difficulties 
as faced the Cabinet over the Libyan 
campaign in the beginning of 1941 
faced it again in the winter of 1941-2 and the spring 
of this year. To reinforce Libya, we have either to 
send our ships on a 14,000-miles voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope or allow them to run the gauntlet 
of Axis shore-based air power in the narrows between 
Tunis, Pantellaria and Sicily. This has necessarily 
involved an enormous strain on our sea power and 
merchant shipping. Yet, simultaneously with that 
demand —one which has to be met if the focal point 
of Egypt is to be guarded against the Afrika Korps 
the British Government has had to meet the demand 
of Russia for arms to sustain her magnificent fight 





LIGHT OF ALL NATIONS.’ ‘* THE FASHIONS,’ 
REPRODUCTIONS FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and compensate her for the loss of her western factories 
during the early months of the German invasion. 
It has not, presumably, so far lain within our power 
to send all the supplies we should have liked to have 
sent to both Libya and Russia. For in view of the 
immense distances to be covered and the presence 
of enemy air and submarine bases on the flanks of 
the sea-lanes to both these places, our hard-pressed 
Merchant Navy has scarcely been able to carry suff- 
cient for both. A choice has had, therefore, to be 

















“A BANQUET AT GOLDSMITHS’ HALL.” 


“The Goldsmiths’ Company [above engraving] gave a erand banquet to the Ministry, and by the kindness 
Lane, we are enabled to picture to our readers the regal magnificence of the hall—the golden 
elories of the massive plate, the sparkling splendours 
and the tasteful 


of the brilliant 


sleeves plain and very short, 





OF JULY 2, 1842, 


made between the needs of Libya and the needs of 
Russia. It must have repeatedly been a_heart- 
breaking choice to make, for the allocation of shipping 
for the supply of the main battle-front in Eastern 
Europe meant of necessity the limitation of shipping 
for the needs of a British army in Libya. I feel 
that the public has had very little conception of the 
harrowing nature of the decisions the Prime Minister 
must have been constantly called upon to make. 
Few men in history can ever have been confronted for so 
long and so often by a greater option of difficulties or 
have faced it with such consummate courage 
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illuminations, 
elegancies of the entertainment. . . 
on the left represents “‘ the new Safety Beacon now 
being erected on the Goodwin Sands, and will be 
known to all mariners by the name of the ‘ Light of 
All Nations.’ In a letter from Paris our corre- 
spondent in 1842 describes the engraving below 
as follows: ‘‘ Muslin dresses for evening wear have 
low bodies trimmed with folds and Mechlin inlet ; 
bordered with two 
folds and inlet, and the skirt very long, trimmed 
with from six to nine folds or tucks, with inlet 
between. These dresses are worn over a slip of a 
pretty light colour.” 








That things have again gone awry in Libya is not 
to be wondered at, however much one may regret 
the ill-considered counting of chickens before they 
were hatched which was indulged in during the cam- 
paign in certain quarters, particularly over the wire- 
less, where it was needlessly aggravated by the curious 
tone of Jove-like superiority now affected - by 
announcers : a kind of propaganda habitually indulged 
in by our enemies and which always recoils on its 
authors’ heads by being exaggerated in retrospect by 
a disappointed public. The truth of the 
matter is that we are fighting, and have 
fought from the start, at a grave dis- 
advantage in Libya——-a disadvantage 
which it seems less than just to the 
brave men of the Eighth Army not to 
impress on the people of Britain. There 
is nothing new in a British army having 
to attack, from the outside of the 
circumference and far from home, an 
enemy with the advantage of interior 
lines. We have done so over and over 
again in our history. But the condition 
which has always been necessary to 
secure success in the past has been 
absolute command of our own sea 
communications. Whenever such com- 
mand has been lacking, we have almost 
invariably been temporarily worsted, 
and for obvious reasons. 


Ever since the fall of France, as 
between the years 1795 and 1798, 
we have been fighting at a disadvantage 
at sea. Superb achievement by our 
Navy has retained sea superiority, but 
absolute mastery, in the sense that we 
enjoyed it after Trafalgar and in 1914, 
we have not known. Our sea-lanes, out- 
flanked by the Axis control of the 
Continent, have been’ constantly 
harried, particularly from the air. The 
day is probably coming—and at no 
distant date—when that state of affairs 
will be remedied by the development 
of an overwhelming air power by Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. The torpedo- 
bomber and the “ Flying Fortress ”’ 
may afford the United Nations the 
equivalent of that new striking power 
at sea which the offensive tactics of 
Nelson and Jervis gave England at the 
crucial stage of her struggle with 
Revolutionary France. The trail we first 
blazed at Taranto and the recent 
American successes off Midway suggest 
that this may come to pass very soon. 


The engraving 


In the meantime, our forces in 
Egypt have to fight on, subject to 
the enemy’s ability to reinforce their 
ranks far more quickly than we can 
do so. German and Italian tanks, aero- 
planes and shells, to say nothing of men, 
have only to travel a few hundred miles 
from their home base to the battlefield ; 
ours have to travel as many or more 
thousands. Until we can regain aerial 
and so naval command of the Mediter- 
ranean, that disability must remain. 
But let no one therefore suppose that 
the fight of the Eighth Army is not 
infinitely worth while. Apart from the 


1842. dominating dual fact that it is defend- 


ing a vital focal point in Allied and 
Imperial communications and_ that 
its victory—thrice almost achieved 
in the teeth of overwhelming handicap — would 
secure that very command of the Mediterranean 
whose absence aggravates its supply problem, the 
British force in North Africa is playing a vital 
part in the war strategy as a whole. By drawing 
troops, tanks and aeroplanes from the Russian 
front, it is doing—man for man—as much to 
defend Moscow and the Caucasian oil-wells as the 
brave Russians themselves. So are the seamen of 
the Royal Navy and the Merchant Marine, who face _ 
so many dangers to carry arms to this: the first 
of all our Second Fronts. 
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HUGE MILITARY CONVOY REACHES INDIA WITHOUT ~~ 
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The thousands of troops who, as announced from New Delhi on June 
in India in what is stated to have been the biggest military convoy ever to leave 
Britain, have been welcomed there with open arms. The convoy, 
many British liners with names famous in peacetime and was escorted by a battle- 
ship and a screen of destroyers, arrived without the loss of a ship or man. In 
addition to great quantities of modern war equipment of all kinds, its man-power 
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7 CHEERING TROOPS ON BOARD ONE OF THE SHIPS. THE CONVOY INCLUDED MANY c 
OF BRITAIN’S MOST FAMOUS LINERS, AND SHIPS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


which 








TROOPS BEING DISEMBARKED IN A SLING. THEY REACHED INDIA IN WHAT IS STATED 
TO HAVE BEEN THE BIGGEST MILITARY CONVOY EVER TO LEAVE BRITAIN. 
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INDIANS DISPLAY INTEREST IN A LINE OF MODERN TANKS. THE CONVOY INCLUDED 
GREAT QUANTITIES OF MODERN WAR EQUIPMENT OF ALL KINDS. 


5, had arrived 





TRANSPORTED 


included 
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UNITS OF THE FLEET OFF THE SHORES OF INDIA. ESCORTED BY A BRITISH BATTLESHIP 


AND A SCREEN OF DESTROYERS, THE HUGE CONVOY ARRIVED INTACT. 








>} TROOPS WAVING FROM THE DECKS OF ONE oF THE FAMOUS BRITISH LINERS, WHICH 


POWERFUL REINFORCEMENTS FOR GENERAL WAVELL'S FORCES IN INDIA. 


included infantry, artillery, mechanised units, shock troops, doctors, nurses, scientists, 


technicians, and experienced squadrons of the R.A.F., among them many famous 
fighter and bomber pilots The convoy was so large that no Indian harbour could 
cope with it, and it had to be dispersed to various ports, where scenes of enthusiasm 
were witnessed The troops, as can be seen by our pictures, were in great heart 


Their arrival has greatly strengthened the forces at General Wavell'’s disposal 
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TANK AND ANTI-TANK GUNS: A COMPARISON OF SHELLS, 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAI 








BRITISH BUILT TANKS AMERICAN AMERICAN BUILT 
2 POR. BUILT “ 24 
(APPROXIMATELY “GENERAL GRANT” 
40 M/m). 75 “lm « 


LENGTH OF BARREL - 
56 TIMES THE SIZE OF BORE 


Pe gs 


ae 


THE RELATIVE SIZE, VELOCITY AND WEIGHT OF SHELL USED IN THE LATEST NORTH AFRICAN 


Anti-tank guns and the armour of the opposing tank forces have played an 
all-important part in the campaign in North Africa. On the two pages above 
we give interesting details of these important items of equipment in a form 
which will be easily comprehensible to our readers. The shells on the left 
page have been drawn by our special artist approximately to the same scale, 
giving an idea of the difference in the size of the weapons in use by both 
combatants. As is now generally known, the British-built tanks in use are 
armed with the 2-pounder gun, which, though an excellent weapon with very rapid 


THE GERMAN 88m HIGH VELOCITY 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT AND ANTI-TANK GUN . 
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| 
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GERMAN 
TS im 
(APPROXIMATELY 
14 LB). 











fire, has been outranged by the 75-mm. guns mounted in the German 
Pz. Mk. IV. tanks. If the fighting were taking place over a more restricted 
and broken-up area, such as in Europe, the great penetrative power and 
rapidity of fire of the 2-pounder would be more than a match for the slow 
firing 75-mm.s, but where range is unlimited, as in the Libyan desert, and 
where tank battles are fought at a greater range than would usually happen 
in Europe, the 75-mm. guns have the advantage. The arrival of the U.S. 


General Grant"’ tanks equalised matters considerably, as the 75 mm.s in 
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‘LS, | GUNS, AND ARMOURY OF THE ALLIES AND AXIS POWERS. 


SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis. 






















- MAIN ARMOUR THICKNESS, 
iITURRET ARMOUR} DRAWN FULL SIZE. 












BRITISH “CRUSADER” 


CRUISER. TANK. <— APPROXIMATELY 50 “/m.——> 





BRITISH “MATILDA’ 
INFANTRY TANK. 


+———- APPROXIMATELY 75 “/wa.——— 


























BRITISH “VALENTINE” 
INFANTRY TANK. ——— APPROXIMATELY 65 “/am-——> 
REINFORCED FRONT ARMOUR. 
ARMOUR. 
— 30 Min — 

h 

ARMOUR. REINFORCED FRONT ARMOUR. 
ae 
KAN THE TURRET GUNS IN THE GERMAN MARK TT AND MARK IV TANKS 
a WAVE AN ALL-ROUND ARC OF FIRE. 
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“AN BATTLES: “GENERAL GRANT” TANKS, THE MARK IV. AND THE GERMAN 88-mm. ANTI-TANK GUN. 


an | the American-built tanks are said to outrange the short-barrelled 75-mm. guns German gunners is indicated by the coloured rings painted round the barrel 
ted i in use in the German Mark IV.s, but they suffer from the unfortunate defect which notches off the number of aircraft and tanks they claim to have 
nd that the ‘‘ General Grant "’ guns are non-co-axial. The German 88-mm. anti- destroyed. The armour on our right-hand page has been drawn full size 
Ww - tank gun, said to have been used with comsiderable effect in the recent battles From time to time the enemy has reinforced his front armour by bolting on 
nd in Libya, was formerly designed as an anti-aircraft gun, and first appeared an extra thickness of steel plate. It may be mentioned that the 88-mm. all 
en in 1937-38, during the Civil War in Spain. It is a higher-velocity weapon, purpose gun used by Marshal Rommel is equal to 346in., the diameter at 
Ss. with a very long barrel, and is highly mobile, high velocity being so called the bore, has a muzzle velocity of 2600 feet per second and fires a shell 
when its muzzle velocity exceeds 2000 feet per second. A conceit of the weighing 20Ib. Our 6-pounder gun is lighter than the German 75-mm 
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MALTA, THE HEROIC ISLAND, CONTINUOUSLY B. 
OF THE MOST BOMBED || PI 
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THE RUINS OF THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE AFTER A HEAVY RAID ON VALETTA. IT WAS 
& A BEAUTIFUL STRUCTURE, WITH AN IMPOSING FACADE. 








ST. PUBLIUS’ CHURCH, FLORIANA, MALTA, AFTER THE DOME HAD BEEN DESTROYED Z 
& AND BOMBS HAD DROPPED ALL ROUND IT. y 
< 



























‘SA DOMINICAN FATHER VIEWS THE RUINS OF THE NAZARENE CHURCH AT SLIEMA. # ¢ 
SLIEMA IS A THICKLY POPULATED SUBURB OF VALETTA. 
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q UINS ¢ , NATION, rs ) r ° K) y ; : y ‘ RAPS a — 4 = 
THE RUINS OF THE ATIONAL MUSEUM, VALETTA: KNOWN AS THE AUBERGE D'ITALIA, {> BOMBS BURSTING OVER MALTA'S BASTIONS : THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM A MALTESE # 


s ) fy ASSIG) c ; S . x , , . . . 
IT WAS FORMERLY ASSIGNED TO THE KNIGHTS OF ITALY, Wy BOAT, MANY OF WHICH CONTINUE WORKING EVEN DURING RAIDS. ? 


Axis raiding has changed the skyline of Malta; church spires and belfries are of historic buildings face each other, apparently intact, but within there are | 
missing, and there is not a single building of the Knights of St. John which merely piles of débris. Floriana, the immediate suburb of Valetta; with its 
has not been destroyed or damaged. The Governor's Palace and the Auberges walled promenade gardens, has been devastated, and, after many escapes, 
of the Knights have been completely or partially destroyed—the Auberge of the majestically towering church of St. Publius has been practically destroyed | 
Italy, the National Museum, is but a hollow shell—the famous Opera House The seaside resort of Sliema has suffered heavily, its large modern theatre 
and many churches have been destroyed; and down whole streets the facades being destroyed and three of its churches severely damaged. But all this | 
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BATTERED FROM THE AIR. UNFAILING COURAGE 
PLACE IN THE WORLD. 
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S MALTA GRIMLY CARRIES ON : PEOPLE’ GOING ABOUT THEIR BUSINESS IN CASTILE SQUARE, 
; WHILST THICK SMOKE RISES FROM A BURNING SHIP IN THE HARBOUR. 
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INSIDE THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE ; SHOWING DESTRUCTION CAUSED TO THE VERY 

i BEAUTIFUL AND SPACIOUS MARBLE STAIRCASE LEADING TO THE UPPER STOREY. 3 
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> THE STATUE OF CHRIST STILL STANDS ERECT, ALTHOUGH SURROUNDED BY BOMB CRATERS, , 
2 UPROOTED TREES AND RUINED BUILDINGS. 3 
=. > 
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~~~ ee oe oat = 
THE END OF A GERMAN RAIDER: A NAZI "PLANE, ONE OF A GREAT NUMBER SHOT q > VALETTA AFTER THI ‘RAIDERS PASSED” IGNAIL A TREET CENE, TYPICA! 4 
DOWN OVER THE ISLAND, BURNS FIERCELY IN A FIELD. ) & OF MANY WHICH THE GALLANT GEORGE CROSS ISLAND FREQUENTLY. WITNI 
“ q 


war with Italy, Malta had not a single aircraft in commission; now 
probably better defended for its size against air attack than any other pla 

the world ‘* More than three and a half centuries ago the banner £ 
Knights of St. John defied the Turks from the Maltese fort of St. Angelo 
says Sybil Dobbie “Who can say what gift of righteousness and peace the 
suffering of Malta to-day will help to bring to the world?” 


ruin and devastation has not had the slightest effect on the military strength 
of the island fortress, and life goes on as before. Scarcely has the siren’'s 
note announced the end of another attack, when the people leave the shelters 
and pick up where they left off. Malta's toll of raiders is enormous: 507 
up to the middle of May, and with the grand total mounting daily Air 
Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore said recently that ‘‘on the first day of 





ITH more time for reflection when I 
wrote the postscript to my article of 
last week, I should perhaps have realised that 
a stand on the Egyptian frontier was hardly 
likely. The frontier position was _ fairly 
strong, but it was one with little depth, and 
could be outflanked along the high ground 
running south-east from above Sollum. It 
was also one where there was the possibility 
of a superior and victorious force bottling up 
the garrison by coming in behind it. There would have 
been no serious risk were a strong force, largely armoured, 
held as a mobile reserve in the plain behind, but a little 
thought would have sufficed to show that such a force was 
very unlikely to be available at the moment. Had the 
Eighth Army possessed such a force it would surely have 
counter-attacked the enemy assailing Tobruk. But Tobruk 
was left to its fate. The attempt to hold it this time was, 
I cannot help thinking, an error of judgment. There may 
well have been an element of luck in the gallant and success- 
ful defence of Tobruk on the last occasion. Rommel reached 
it after a very long march from the frontier of Tripolitania, 
with few tanks, probably very little ammunition, and in a 
state of exhaustion. Events in the Balkans, the enemy’s 
preparations for the attack on Russia, and the British 
successes against the trans-Mediterranean convoys further 
delayed him, while the defence was consolidated. His 
attacks when they were launched failed, but they were 
dangerous. He was preparing to assauJt again when we 
attacked last winter. This time he 
had but a very short distance to 
travel, so that there was no delay 
on his part or time for preparation 
on ours. His forces were united, © 
and he was close to his advanced 
depots. I myself felt a glooiny 
certainty that a mistake was being 
made when I realised what was 
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THE THREAT TO EGYPT. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


I should like to say one more word about the tactics 
of the campaign in Cyrenaica, of which I wrote something 
last week. Some of my readers may recall that last year 
I devoted a whole article to a. study of a book called 
“‘ Blitzkrieg,” by a Czech officer, F. O. Miksche. A short 
time back, visiting a garrison library, I was told that no 
serious book was more in demand, and that there was always 
a long waiting list for it. Many of the readers, or would-be 
readers, were private soldiers and non-commissioned officers. 
Yet the German tactics which were so fully described in 
that book were perfectly exemplified by Rommel in his 
operations against the Gazala-Bir Hakeim line, and were 
completely misinterpreted by the Cairo spokesman, and 
even in General Auchinleck’s despatch. Again and again 
the war correspondents—who, for their part, are scarcely 
to be blamed if they have not read the work in question— 
have spoken of Rommel’s ‘“ unorthodoxy.”” German 
generals are not unorthodox. They develop doctrine as 


they have been taught it, and those of bold, original and 
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value. By driving the forces of the Axis 
from the North African coast we should, as I 
still hope we eventually shall, afford our Navy 
a better chance of keeping open the Mediter- 
ranean to our convoys, and thus make an 
enormous saving in shipping. Even if we 
were not able to develop a second European 
front immediately, we should be able to 
hold over the enemy’s head the constant 
threat of opening one through Italian or 
Yugoslav territory. It appeared at one time that all 
this was coming well within our reach, but the mishaps 
suffered in Cyrenaica have thrust it into the background 
and compelled us to devote our utmost energy to 
holding Egypt rather than to exploiting the advantages 
of our situation in Egypt. 

The articles which I have been writing here ever since 
the outbreak of the war have been from the pen of one who, 
as a result of training and experience, is naturally inclined 
to look at problems of world strategy first of all from the 
point of view of the Army. But the necessity of considering 
all the fighting Services as one has become ever more 
apparent as the war has progressed, and I have done my 
best from time to time to show how closely their tasks are 
interwoven. To-day, if I were asked what is the chief 
necessity, the first factor to be considered in the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean, I should say, not more and 
better tanks and guns, not stronger land forces, necessary 
though both may be, but adequate and fully trained air 
support for the Navy. We stand 
or fall by the command of the sea. 
There are still some shortages and 
deficiencies in production at home, 
and probably in the United States 
also, into which I cannot go now, 
but the main problem is the trans- 
portation of forces ofall theServices, 
including the supply and main- 
tenance services of the air arm, to 
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Desert Tracks- 














happening, and I am sure I was 
not alone in this. the theatres of the war in which we 
Now General Auchinleck has desire to employ them. If we 
followed the example of General continue to neglect this factor we 
Wavell in face of Graziani’s offen- shall run a very serious risk of 
sive, and has fallen back to the losing certainly the Middle East, 
region of Matruh.* There were risks and perhaps the war as a whole 
involved in General Wavell’s de- before we can bring into full 
cision, correct as it proved to be, i Rasrel Ajdebiah operation the vast resources which 
but the risks are heavier now. ‘ EE obi ial & y are already at our disposal, and 
The threat of 1940 came from an See j Birct Aujzrin "Br Laghi: of s which are so rapidly increasing. At 
unenterprising -army, not properly ; y H : v ElJebebor ; the moment, a fraction of American 
equipped for the task, whereas that . Mas Wed? 5, resources would be enough to over- 
of 1942 comes from a first-class \ ; ; — mo 4 - power Rommel, but so far we have 
force, highly equipped and very well ‘ %, pen Taree moun TAINS so pov ed been able to bring them into action 
led, with an important initial vic- ‘ = * Bir Khamsa oo FM age only in driblets. If we put that 
tory in the field to its credit, which , ‘ BY pv matter right, we can then go on 
that of Graziani had not. The YY ’ Birtairan® yh to try the experiment of knocking 
situation in the air is also quite ‘ Pa out German industry and destroy- 
different. The Italian air force was / ; ing German morale by bombing. 
incapable of making full use of the Bis of Shagga § . cag We can choose our Second Front, 
advanced air bases which the Italian J open it, and maintain it. Our 
Army provided for it by its pro- Jf 4 1 b i 5 ancestors knew what they were 
gress. British naval freedom of i doing when they built the frame- 
action in the Mediterranean has Q / work of aggression in their wars 
obviously .been much restricted ; Ree? f ey | + ~ es upon command of the sea. We 
Greece, the Aigean and Crete are “sy ij we? 2 ae have been trying to build the top 
now in hostile hands, so that a 1 ' cane * . mK, storey of the edifice first. 
second narrow and dangerous 1 ; “ El Qattara I have always been a believer in 
passage for shipping has been cre- . H 4 Le the eventual advantage and ne- 
ated. It cannot be denied, there- re ne arom « f 4 cessity of a Second Front, just as I 
fore, that the threat to Egypt is J a “Hattia Abd en Nebi have opposed the clamorous prop- 
more insistent than it was when we cs Ss s es : nid aganda in favour of opening it 
had to face Italian strength alone . i] ~, iia # prematurely and on an insecure 
in the Mediterranean. Incidentally, 5 ‘ pam basis. I regard it as probably the 
the Italians are fighting very much ‘\ Sa Shiata aaa QATTARA only means by which a knock-out 
better on land, and rather better ied \ \ j a blow can be delivered, but every 
in the air, and have even shown ; = ; P r student of boxing knows that the 
themselves more aggressive at sea, ¢ SuMeraghG » if * él DEPRESSION boxer who strives continually for a 
under the German control and $ Suva rs knock-out and’ exposes himself to 
tutorship which they dislike but ; AT shattering punishment in his efforts 
cannot help admiring. ; e : S.4 Aruj Oasis is likely to be beaten. We have 
The enemy is none the less ' i) Ses eons kept our guard far too wide open 
operating under heavy handicaps. r ~ while trying to skip stages in the 
His advance to the neighbourhood i \ programme, stages which, in fact, 
of Matruh added over one hundred * z “~~ gee" ZL. Sitra (Salt) can never be left out in a conflict 
miles to the length of his communi- | ' er with a powerful and determined 
cations over desolate country, now asi foe. A child can see that the re- 
blazing in heat. He has reached THE BATTLE OF MERSA MATRUH: A MAP OF THE TERRAIN WHERE FIERCE BATTLES WERE BEING FOUGHT sources are there, that the combined 


an area where the movement of 
heavy forces is more confined by 
sand and other obstacles than it 
was on the battlefields south and 
south-east of Tobruk. There is at 
least a good chance that we shall be 
able to interfere seriously with his 
use of Tobruk as a harbour. Yet 
none of these handicaps is_in- 
superable in view of the slowness 
with which we reinforce over our ten-thousand- mile communi- 
cations, of the heavy losses in armour and in men which 
we have suffered, of the increasing strain upon our shipping 
resources, and of the departure of Australian forces from 
the Middle East. Egypt and the Suez Canal have never 
yet been in peril such as that in which they now stand, and 
it will require a tremendous effort to save them. Those 
who think that three thousand-bomber raids on Germany 
the last in very poor visibility, which weakened its effect 
are compensation for the difficulties in which we now stand 
in the Middle East are entitled to their opinion, but I 
cannot share it. The man in the street, too, is coming 
to the conclusion that our policy has been mistaken or 
mistimed. While he is being told that the war can be 
won by bombing, he observes that what is perhaps the 
most vital bombing target of the moment, the port of 
Benghazi, has been working at its fullest capacity for the 
enemy, and wonders how it comes about that only a 
handful of medium bombers can be spared for the purpose 
of interfering with its traffic. 


moving 
and on 


OWING 


Within six days of the fall of Tobruk, Rommel 
of desert and to make a supreme bid for a lightning conquest of Egypt. 
before it had time to refit or receive major reinforcements, but large numbers of fresh guns, tanks and men were reported as 
, on June 28. On the same date the Italians claimed to have reached a point 18 miles east of Mersa Matruh; 

une 29 it was known that a ereat battle was proceeding between the south-west and south-east of Mersa, 
On the same day (Monday’ both Germans and Italians claimed the fall of Mersa 
Matruh, later confirmed, which meant that in four weeks he has advanced almost 500 miles from his main base and inflicted a 
with Egypt wide open to direct attack, and involving a grave threat to 


covering an area of over 400 square miles. 


succession of severe defeats upon British arms, 


OVER AN AREA EXCEEDING 400 SQUARE MILES, SOUTH-WEST AND SOUTH-EAST OF THE PORT, WHICH FELL 
TO THE ENEMY ADVANCE COMPELLING A FURTHER WITHDRAWAL. 


ontrived to move his main army and supply columns across 200 miles 
His object was to destroy the Eighth Army 


Alexandria and the Suez Canal. 


enterprising minds are likely to do so more effectively and 
strikingly than others, but the tactical basis is the same. 
The narrow lanes driven through our minefields, the mopping 
up of the brigade in between them, the subsequent rolling 
out of the rest of the position : every word of all this you will 
find in the pages of “ Blitzkrieg.” I think it would be 
unfair to blame General Ritchie for failing to take advantage 
of the opportunities which, on paper at least, seemed to 
have been offered to him until it is known to what extent 
he was outweighted. So much depends upon the actual 
number of ‘ General Grant" tanks and 6-pounder anti- 
tank guns at his disposal, that it is hard to form a judgment 
without reference to it. Yet on the face of it we do seem 
to have been outmanceuvred on the battlefield also. 
Events in the Middle East only emphasise the folly of 
talking about an immediate ‘ Second Front,” when we are 
not ready to throw out of Africa a force of some seven 
divisions, whereas there is still a German reserve of forty 
or more divisions in Central Europe. The Middle East 
would have been an offensive Second Front of immense 


power and potential of the British 
Empire, the United States and 
Russia must suffice to defeat the 
Axis if they can be brought to bear 
against it. And a great proportion 
of this power can be brought to 
bear only by means of command 
of the sea, which, in its turn, can 
only be attained by the fullest co- 
operation between naval and air 
forces. The campaigns in North Africa afford a very striking 
illustration of our failure to put these principles,so well under- 
stood in older days, into practice. I am no more an opponent 
of the bombing of Germany than of the Second Front, but 
I cannot think it economical that hundreds and hundreds 
of giant bombers in this country should lie grounded for 
weeks at a time, while our shipping and our land forces 
are in such straits in other parts of the world. 

I will not end on a discouraging note. In many ways 
our achievements since the fall of France threw all our plans 
out of gear and ruined our defensive framework have been 
admirable. We and our Allies now possess the material for 
victory, if only we know how to use it, and if we are beaten 
it will be by our own weaknesses and by our own mistakes. 
Our leadership has been in many respects bold and confident. 
The only danger is lest we acquire this much-needed backing, 
in which we were so painfully deficient, too late. 


* Captain Cyril Falls’ article was written just prior to 
the fall of Mersa Matruh. 
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1 THE “REPRISAL” RAID ON CANTERBURY: DAMAGE TO HISTORIC SITES. 
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Vv, THE WANTON ‘“ REPRISAL’’ GERMAN RAID ON CANTERBURY: THE RUBBLE-STREWN THE GREAT GATE OF THE FORMER ST. AUGUSTINE'S 
SHOPPING CENTRE, FROM THE PARADE, TAKEN AS FIRES STILL SMOULDER. BY HIGH-EXPLOSIVE BOMBS, WHICH DEMOLISHED OLD, HALF-TIMBERFD 
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SOLDIERS REMOVING DEBRIS FROM THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY, 


A BOMB DESTROYED DWELLING-HOUSES NEAR THE MAIN CANTERBURY'’S WAR MEMORIAL BADLY CHIPPED BY BOMB 
iT IS A MODERN EDIFICE, 


? TOWER OF THE CATHEDRAL, BUT FORTUNATELY MISSED SPLINTERS, WREATHS WERE ALWAYS LAID HERE DURING WHICH WAS SEVERELY DAMAGED. 
THE BOMBER’S OBVIOUS OBJECTIVE. THE ANNUAL CRICKET WEEK, BUILT IN IS, 
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ST. MARYS PARISH CHURCH, IN NORTHGATE STREET, ONE THE ARCHES OF THE RUINED ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, EXTERIOR OF ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, WHOSE ANCIENT 
] OF TWO CHURCHES GUTTED IN THE ENEMY RAID. WHICH STILL STAND. A CHURCH WITH NORMAN REMAINS, TOWER AND CLOCK, A CITY LANDMARK, STILL STANI 
Some of the ugly destruction wrought in our ancient city of Canterbury is shown | houses have always been an attraction to visitors. In Canterbury traditionally King 
in the pictures above Few cities have preserved more completely the mediaval Lucius built a Christian fane as early as 187 A.D., and in 597 St. Augustine r 
' aspect than this venerable centre of the early Christian Church, and apart from its secrated the Church of St. Pancras and the following year founded his famous Abbey 
i more historic monuments, such as its beautiful Cathedral, with its relics of St. Thomas | whose great gate has been damaged by bomb splinters. The shopping centre was 
4 Becket, before which all Christendom bowed for centuries, its old, half-timbered badly ‘blitzed’ and most of the bombs fell in the vicinity of the Cathedra 
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GERMANY UP TILL THE AUTUMN OF 1941. 









“LAST TRAIN FROM BERLIN.” 


rMHERE is a natural desire in wartime to know 

what is going on behind the curtain in the 
enemy countries, and particularly with regard to the 
moral of the population. And, in the absence of 
precisely contemporary information, we want the 
latest news we can get. There have been a good 
many books—-notably Mr. Shirer’s ‘‘ Berlin Diary ’’— 
by Amefican reporters who were in Germany for 
some time after the war broke out. But Mr. Smith 
hung on later than any of them. He was there until 
last autumn, when his own country was involved, and 
those who did not get away when he did were 
interned. He brings the ‘“‘inside Berlin’’ story up to 
the time when the failure to break Russian resistance 
by the October offensive, a rapid and overwhelming 
success for which had been promised by Dr. Dietrich, 
chilled the German public as they had never been 
chilled before. 

Mr. Smith isa young man. He comes from New 
Orleans, left his University as recently as 1936, visited 
Germany, spent some time at Oxford as a Rhodes 
Scholar (he was President of the Labour Club there and 
used to demonstrate against Mr. Chamberlain in 
Downing Street as a sandwichman), and then got a 
correspondent’s job in Berlin. He has his bias; one 
of his proclaimed ‘“ war aims” is the nationalisation 
of the Welsh mines. And he is very strong in the 
distinction he draws between the German Government 
and the German people. He does admit, in one place, 
that Hitler, at the election which made him Chancellor, 
polled 45 per cent. of the total vote—which would be 
ample to make a man constitutionally Prime Minister 
in any country (this, for instance) which has not a 
two-party system—and in Germany there were many 
parties. But elsewhere he says, quite ridiculously, that 
that vote included “ very few of the workers,’’ and he 
insists again and again that the bulk of the population 
did not want the war and have always longed for it to 
end, That is probable ; peasants don’t like being taken 
away from their farms in any country. But he never 
produces any evidence of any widespread recognition 
of the utter wickedness of Germany's attacks against 
country after country, and it is clear from his narrative 
that there is only one factor behind the rise and fall 
of German moral, and that is the degree of success 
achieved by arms. ‘‘ Democracy "’ he seems to think 
a cure for German militarism; but it was precisely 
a ‘‘ democratic "’ system which got Hitler in—he was 
one of the champion mob-orators of all time and was 
dealing with a people abnormally prone to be dazzled 
by a “hero ”’ catering to their emotions. 





AMERICANS, INTERNED AT NAUHEIM, LISTEN, UNDER COVER OF CHOIR PRACTICE, TO 


THE 8.8.C. A MINIATURE BATTERY SET WAS USED AND 


However, Mr. Smith is a first-class journalist and a 
very graphic witness as to events which happened 
beneath his eye, especially the machinations of German 
domestic propaganda. The vividness of his writing 
may be illustrated by a passage about his first sight 
of Hitler, at the Opera before the war. “I sat 


** Last Train from Bertin.” By Howard K. Smith. (Cresset 


Press; ros, 6d.) 





WHEN THE BATTERIES RAN 
OUT A FRESH SUPPLY WAS OBTAINED FROM A FRIEND IN GERMANY. 


Pie NO RS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


tortured with the pains of Tantalus through the next 
act, able to feel the presence of the Almighty, but not 
to see him. When the curtain fell, I rushed around 
the tier to a place on its left arm, and broke a space 
between two portly Germans on the balustrade. 
There, about thirty yards below me, like a flash of 





AMERICAN INTERNEES IN GERMANY: JACK FLEISCHER, 
UNITED PRESS CORRESPONDENT, HEATING SOUP OVER 
A FIRE BUILT IN A CRACKER TIN. 


In Howard K. Smith’s book, “ Last Train from Berlin,” reviewed on 
this page, the author mentions his colleagues of the American Press, 
and in particular Jack Fleischer, who remained behind when Mr. Smith 
left Berlin at the end of 1941. These journalists were interned when 
America entered the war, but after a period in Bad Nauheim, their 
release was eventually secured and most of them returned to the United 
States. Our pictures show incidents in the life of these Americans 
whilst waiting for their release. 


OECHSNER (LEFT), CENTRAL 


light from the hammer of Thor, stood Siegfried, in 
tails, leaning on the railing of his box and smiling 
on his subjects. It was without doubt the single 
most impressive spectacle I have ever seen. The 
spectacle was impressive because Hitler was not. 
Had he been a heroic figure like Washington, Glad- 
stone or Bismarck, it would have been different. 
But he was not. He was a short, very short, little, 
comical-looking man. Had his eyes had the firm, 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have 





By HOWARD K. SMITH.* 


warm glow of Lincoln’s, or the dash of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s, it would have been different, but his eyes 
were beady little black dots with tired circles under 
them. Had his moustache the boldly turned-up ends 
like that of Hindenburg, it would have been otherwise. 
But his was a laughable little wisp of hair not as 
broad as his crooked mouth or the under-part of his 
nose. That was what,.after you smothered your 
first unconscious smile, alarmed you, and brought 
back in its fullest strength the haunting fear of the 
Myth. This was the thing that had built a part in 
impossible circumstances, taken over control of a 
nation and created the mightiest army in the world. 
This, the ‘apotheosis of the little man,’ was what 
I saw as the blood-spitting, fire-breathing monster 
of the future. This funny little figure with its crooked 
smile, flapping its hand over its black-coated shoulder 
in salute, was God the omnipotent and _ infinite, 
Siegfried, the hero of Nordics, and Adolf Hitler, the 
coming ruler of a destroyed world. That was Hitler 
in 1937, before he evolved from the Little Man to 
the Conqueror, and his appearance, demeanour and 
manner altered to fit his new rdle.”’ 

He has a chapter on Jews, a great deal about the 
gradual economic decline, much about Russia, and 
something about how to deal with the Germans. An 
Allied invasion of Europe, if feasible, would, he says, 
have a tremendously depressing effect. And, like 
others of his countrymen who were on the spot when 
the raids began, he emphasises the enormous effect 
that even the smallest raids had upon Berliners. For 
one thing, they had been promised that they would 
be immune; for another, they lack the stiffening that 
a. just cause produces. 

He suggests that nine-tenths of the German people 
are sick of the war but are absolutely terrified as to 
what will happen to fhem if they are defeated. ‘“‘ The 
Germans never allowed their famous red pamphlet on 
the Kauffmann suggestion to sterilise Germans to be 
published outside Germany. And the reason is prob- 
ably because too many people would think the idea a 
pretty good one, sick as all Europeans are of turmoil 
and starvation which have been initiated periodically 
for more than a century from inside Germany. If 
German troops ever withdraw from the rest of Europe, 
the Germans know best of all what the result will be. 
England, America and Russia need dictate no peace. 


Just leave it to Europe. Germany’s neighbours will * 


make it all too certain on their own initiative that 
Germany will never again be able to scourge them into 
war. Quite sincerely, I would not like to witness what 





TAKING THEIR: MINDS OFF THEIR WORRIES AS THEY WAIT FOR RELEASE: FREDERICK 


EUROPEAN MANAGER OF UNITED PRESS, AND JOSEPH GRIGG, 
UNITED PRESS BUREAU MANAGER IN BERLIN, CUT OUT PAPER DOLLS. 


would happen to Berlin if the Norwegians, the Poles and 
the French were suddenly freed of Gestapo terror and 
given arms. My stomach is not strong enough.”’ 

But, alas! there is nothing we can do about it. 
As our statesmen repeatedly inform the “German 
people, the remedy is in their own hands. But are 
they ever capable of revolt except after their governors 
have collapsed after defeat ? Do they even toy with 
the notion when Victory is in the air? 
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VIEW OF AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER —A STARBOARD VISTA. 
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A RECENT TYPE OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, WHOSE ESSENTIAL IMPORTANCE THE WAR AT SEA 


HAS PROVED. 


cease building battleships and concentrate on aircraft-carriers is a significant recog- 
and the U.S. Navy has lately inflicted two heavy defeats on 
The British Admiralty are also 


The aircraft-carrier has, in the opinion of many, advanced to prior position in a 
battle fleet, in view of the fact that battleships have proved far from invulnerable 
to enemy aircraft, without adequate fighter support. 
controls command of the sea. 


nition of realities, 
Japan by the use of aircraft-carriers in the Pacific. 
building numbers of these ships, but details are a secret. 


command of the air, 
The recent decision of the U.S. Government to 
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FIGHTING IN AFRICA: PAINTINGS BY A NEW ZEALAND WAR ARTIST. 
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‘HOSPITAL SHIP IN TOBRUK HARBOUR.” THIS SHIP IS THE “‘ RAMB IV., 
TIME AN ARMED ITALIAN MERCHANTMAN. 


a 
a 4 ** CONVOY UNDER SHELL FIRE.” THROUGH SHELL FIRE AND MACHINE-GUN FIRE 
THE NEW ZEALAND DIVISION SWEEPS ON ACROSS THE LIBYAN DESERT. 
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‘* BREN CARRIERS DASH INTO ACTION.” SWEEPING FORWARD THROUGH CLOUDS OF DUST, 
THESE CARRIERS WERE THE TERROR OF THE GERMAN INFANTRY. 


PRESENT-DAY CAVALRY IN ACTION; SCOUTING FOR ROMMEL’S COLUMNS. FOR { 
THESE MEN, KNOWN AS “ FIGHTING FARMERS,” THE DESERT HOLDS NO TERROR. 
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CAMOUFLAGED DUG-OUT§$ IN THE WESTERN DESERT. THE DAILY SWIM WAS PART OF THE VIGOROUS AN ANTI-TANK GUN IN ACTION AT SIDI REZEGH: ONE OF THE GUNS BELONGING 
TRAINING UNDERGONE BY THE MEN PRIOR TO BATTLE. TO NEW ZEALAND’S 7TH ANTI-TANK REGIMENT. 
These paintings represent part of the second major set executed by Captain McIntyre, have as background the scrub-covered, rock-strewn wilderness over which the cam- 
New Zealand War Artist, and portray very vividly the part played by New paign was fought; Sollum, Capuzzo, Gambut, Sidi Rezegh and Tobruk, all have been 
Zealanders in the Libyan Offensive of November-December 1941. Already famous for ' faithfully portrayed by Captain McIntyre’s. vivid brush; tanks and Bren carriers 
his exhibition of Crete paintings, many of which we reproduced in “ The IIlustrated sweeping into action, convoys under fire and guns spitting forth flame are some of H 
London News" of December 13, 1941, Captain McIntyre has now given to the world, the subjects which he has realistically reproduced. Captain McIntyre had more than 
in an exhibition at Cairo, many incidents dealing with the British offensive in the a year's experience in the ranks before taking up his official appointment. As we 
Western Desert. Travelling with the New Zealand Division as it poured across the | go to press, it is learned that the Eighth Army has been aveaai reinforced with 


desert, the artist has captured on canvas many stirring scenes. Most of the pictures | elements of the second New Zealand Expeditionary Force, among other troops. 
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MERSA MATRUH, NOW IN ROMMEL’S HANDS, AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 
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f A VIEW OF THE SEA FROM MERSA MATRUH, ON WHICH MARSHAL ROMMEL ADVANCED AND SEIZED AFTER 
. THE FALL OF TOBRUK. ITS HARBOUR, BUILT IN RECENT YEARS, IS ADEQUATE. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF THE TOWN TAKEN BY AN ITALIAN 
PILOT SHOWS BOMBS FALLING. 
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f ANOTHER AERIAL RAID BY ITALIANS, WHOSE BOMBS HAVE BEEN DIRECTED 
ON BARRACKS AND OTHER MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS OF MERSA MATRUH, 
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E THE TOWN—AN AERIAL PICTURE BY AN ITALIAN AVIATOR—WITH BLACK SMOKE 3 
RISING FROM BOMBS. ON THE LEFT-CENTRE IS THE RAILWAY STATION. 
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| a A VIEW TAKEN FROM A GOOD HEIGHT, SHOWING THE TOWN, GARDENS, 


ANOTHER AERIAL PICTURE OF THE TOWN TAKEN FROM AN ITALIAN AIRCRAFT, 4 
SHOWING A BOMB IN FLIGHT. OUR FORCES WITHDREW BEFORE ROMMEL’S TANKS. yi MILITARY DISPOSITIONS, THE RAILWAY, AND THE SEA BEYOND. 
te en taieinarane Sy SE ee te PR eee eee ee or Se d 
The sequel to the “ débacle of June 13," as “ The Times" expresses our crushing | General Sir Maitland Wilson, on December 7, 1940, began his thrust which drove 


defeat in Libya, was the immediate advance of Marshal Rommel with powerful them back to Benghazi, since when it has been unmolested. On June 27, after 
mechanised forces and the Luftwaffe in an endeavour to surround and seize Mersa | a moonlight battle between enemy tanks and Allied anti-tank guns and artillery, 
Matruh. This town, with a new harbour, like Alexandria's, but smaller, and | our forces at Matruh were ordered to retire. The town possesses an excellent 

serviced by a railway to that city, 160 miles east, has been the strategic defence | water supply, which Rommel badly needs, but some accounts say it was destroyed 
H centre along the coast of Egypt. The Italians bombed it frequently before The enemy claimed to have taken 6000 more prisoners at Matruh. ° 
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SENIOR ARMY OFFICERS LEARN TO BE GOOD MECHANI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN Bryan D 
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mechanical transport, 


BRIGADIERS AND COLONELS BEING TRAINED IN MAINTENANCE AND SERVICING OF MOTORISED TRANSPORT: 
The War Office, recognising that in this war of mechanisation and rapid movement 
responsible officers 


. 
of the many types of Army vehicles, so as to 
thorough knowledge of every phase of ence of mechanised maintenance. Mr. J. L. 
has established certain ‘maintenance vehicle schools, where correspondent in the Middle East, writing on 
officers holding the rank of Lieut-.Colonel upward carry out a course of servicing 


afford them actual practical experi- 
“ These experts cannot be created in a few 


Hodson, the ‘‘ Sunday Times"’ war 
the training of tank generals, says. 
months. It is not very reasonable 





{\CHANICS: 


APTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM SKETCHES ON THE SPOT. 


NSPORT: AN ARMY SCHOOL WHERE “BRASS HATS” MASTER THE TECHNIQUE OF ENGINE AND OTHER TROUBLES 


experi- 
;°’ war 
, says. 
sonable 
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to expect a man trained in cavalry or infantry to have the qualities of an 
engineer, and a tank general should be, partly at least, an engineer.” In a 
lesser degree this criticism applies to all the higher commands, and our drawing 


by Captain de Grineau, made at a training centre, shows fully-fledged brigadiers 


| 
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A SCHOOL INSTRUCTED BY R.AS.C. SERGEANTS. 
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and colonels in grimy battle-dress and overalls being instructed in servicing 
Army transport wagons from A to Z by R.AS.C. sergeants, diagnosing faults, 
dismantling and reassembling engines, wrestling with carburettor and magneto de- 


faults, dealing with tyre troubles—learning, in short, to be efficient motor mechanics. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON LAND AND SEA WARFARE: PICTURES FROM FIVE COUNTRIES. 


SCORCHED EARTH TACTICS IN LIBYA: SOLLUM HARBOURWORKS AND WATER TOWER 

DEMOLISHED ; A NAVAL CRAFT STANDS BY TO TAKE OFF DEMOLITION TROOPS. ’ 

Before the British troops evacuated Sollum, in the Libyan withdrawal, steps were taken to make the 

port as useless a prize as possible under the circumstances. Harbour installations and the water tower SOUTH AFRICAN SAPPERS LAYING EXPLOSIVE CHARGES BENEATH THE WATER TOWER 
are reported to have been successfully destroyed. (Above.) A small British naval craft standing by to AT SOLLUM. THE DEMOLISHED TOWER WAS PART OF A TRAIL OF DESTRUCTION 


take off South African sappers after they had placed the demolition charges. (Right.) Preparing . ; a 
explosives beneath the water tower.—(Radioed pictures.) LEFT BEHIND THEM BY THE RETREATING EIGHTH ARMY. 














THE ‘“‘GNEISENAU"™: R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPH REVEALS 
SUBSTANTIAL DAMAGE pe Ba yocny iy-p ood GUN h iptry hing KING FEISAL II. OF IRAQ (AGED SEVEN) COLLECTS ‘‘ FOR THE FREEDOM AND HONOUR OF THE FATHER- 
i C re: . pe . ’ 

Pan oe ee nin yy Me > peoeiied by this BIRTHDAY PRESENT FROM R.A.F. MECHANICS. LAND "': EMBLEMS OF YUGOSLAVIA’S GUERILLA ARMY. 
R.A.F. photograph of the battle-cruiser at the Polish Baltic pert o Among the presents received by King Feisal I!. of Iraq on General Mihailovitch’s famous “ Chetnik ” guerilla army, whose 
Gdynia, whither she has repaired to lick her wounds. (A)—“‘A” his seventh birthday was a model of a “ Hurricane” fighter heroic continuation of the fight for Yugoslavia from mountain 
gun turret removed ; (B) and (C)—armour plate and guns removed made by R.A F. mechanics in Iraq. The young King “ found ” retreats has pinned down large numbers of Axis troops in Yugo- 
from “ B” and “Y” turrets; (D)-—camouflage ; (E)—the base of the gift in a stork’s nest on the Palace roof-top, from which he slavia, has its own flag and badge. The flag is black with a 
“A” turret ; (F)—the ball-bearings in which “A” turret revolves. is seen being helped down by the Regent. white fringe, and the inscription reads: “For the Freedom 


and Honour of the Fatherland.” 





TRENCHES FOR TRANSPORT: A BULLDOZER PLOUGHS SAND CHANNEL ‘FOR’ PROTECTION *’ FLAME-SWIMMING " TECHNIQUE : U.S. NAVAL STUDENTS TAUGHT HOW 
OF BRITISH ARMY VEHICLES IN THE WESTERN DESERT. TO SWIM TO SAFETY IF CAUGHT IN A SEA OF BLAZING OIL. 
Stationary motor transport is an easy target for bombing ‘planes and mobile guns in desert warfare. One of The U.S. authorities are teaching naval pre-flight students the technique of swimming to 
the best means of protecting it is to sink the more vulnerable parts of the vehicles in trenches. Speed in safety if thrown into a patch of blazing oi! on the sea. The picture shows a naval officer 
this, as in all else, is the vital factor, and the “ Bulldozer” trench-digging machine, seen above, wastes no bobbing high up above the flames to fill his lungs before going under again to continue 
time in scooping out a channel. Working on caterpillar tractors, it pushes a scoop which clears the trench his swim beneath the fiery oil. In the foreground can be seen another swimmer’s hands 


and throws up protective bulwarks on both sides breaking the surface. 
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. 10. Oil bowzer driver. 
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THE R.A.F. AND W.A.A.F. IN THE NEWS; GREEK KING ADDRESSES CONGRESS. 
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THE W.A.A.F. CELEBRATES ITS THIRD BIRTHDAY: AIR MARSHAL SIR SHOLTO DOUGLAS TAKES THE SALUTE AT THE MARCH-PAST. 


The W.A.A.F. celebrated the third anniversary of the founding of the force on June 28. Air Command Headquarters: “Without your help the speedy and accurate work on which the air 
Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, C.-in-C. Fighter Command, said to a parade of S00 Waafs at Fighter _ defence of this country and the safety of our pilots on operations depend, could not be secured.’ 


A TOTAL OF 56 PER- 
SONNEL IS NECESSARY 
TO MAINTAIN, SERVICE 
AND FLY A_ HEAVY 
BOMBER OF THE “ STIR- 
LING” TYPE. IN THE 
FOLLOWING LAY-OUT THE 
SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
ARE SHOWN : 






































1. The air crew—captain, 
second pilot, air gunner- 
bomb-aimer, flight en- 
gineer, observer (navi- 
gator), wireless operator, 
and two air gunners. 


2. Meteorological officer. 


3. W.A.A.F. parachute 
packer. 


° = Wers _— — 
4. Flying control officer. 


5. Flight maintenance, > geese : PS ei} ms POP PEA BE IT IED 
numbering 12. cn 5 ae 4 : 3 > a ‘hi i if , 
6. Ground servicing, num- & ¢ i 2 2S, ~ as sts p. 4 3 J 
ring 18. es as Bee . 
a - - . ¥ 2 2 « " 2 Z ’ 4 a ~ 
. Bombing-up team, num- : Y Cf : as 
bering 11. 


“ 


@ 


Bomber tractor-driver. 


ad 


The starter battery is 
operated by the flight 
maintenance crew shown 
at No. 5 


. Petrol bowzer driver (a 
corporal) with one A.C.2. 


os 


KING GEORGE OF THE HELLENES ADDRESSES A JOINT SESSION OF THE UNITED STATES BREMEN: THE ENEMY'S SECOND LARGEST PORT AND ONE OF THEIR CHIEF CENTRES 
SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN WASHINGTON. OF U-BOAT PRODUCTION SELECTED FOR THE R8.A.F.'S THIRD 1000-BOMBER RAID. 
Kine George of the Hellenes now shares with the late King Albert of the Belgians the distinction of Bremen has been bombed many times since war began, but the heaviest raid it had yet sustained 
ond Poy Phe reigning monarchs ever to have addressed a joint session of the United States Senate was on the night of June 25-26, when more than 1000 bombers selected for their target Cermany’s 
and House of Representatives. He stressed the urgent need of the Greek people for food, and said second largest port and one of the enemy's chief centres of U-boat production Huge fires were 
that he and his people would continue to fight by the side of the Allies. A Lease-Lend master ~- started and the Germans have admitted serious damage. We lost fifty-two aircraft. Since that 


agreement similar to that signed by Britain has been offered to the Greek King. “date, and up to June 30, three raids in five nights have been made on Bremen. 
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ROYAL VISIT TO ULSTER: THE KING AND QUEEN SEE U.S. MANCEUVRES. 





























A, 

¢> THE CRUISER ‘‘ PHBE” ARRIVING AT BELFAST ON JUNE 24 WITH THE ——- THE QUEEN, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJOR-GENERAL R. P. HARTLE, COMMANDING <3 
- 2e7 ~< 3 

{ KING AND QUEEN ON BOARD FOR THEIR MAJESTIES’ UNITED STATES TROOPS IN NORTHERN IRELAND, IN A LIGHT AMERICAN’ 3 
ARMY ‘‘ PEEP” CAR, THE LATEST SUCCESSOR TO THE “JEEP.” § 

— 





























ON HIS WAY TO WATCH AMERICAN TROOPS IN THE KING INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE ROYAL ULSTER <> THE KING AND QUEEN ON BOARD THE CRUISER §& 
BATTLE MANCEUVRES, THE KING ALSO RODE , RIFLES ON A DOCKSIDE, THEIR MAJESTIES VISITED SHIPYARDS AND > ‘ PH@BE.”” IT WAS THEIR FIRST VISIT TO ULSTER 3 
7 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS DURING THEIR THREE-DAYS STAY. SINCE THEIR CORONATION TOUR IN 1937. Z 


IN A ‘ PEEP.” 
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> EQUIPMENT OF THE U.S, ARMOURED FORMATIONS RECENTLY ARRIVED IN NORTHERN A FIELD TRANSMITTING STATION, ONE OF THE MANY ASPECTS OF BATTLE TRAINING 
IRELAND WAS SEEN BY THEIR MAJESTIES. THE KING SHOWED THE KEENEST SEEN BY THE KING AND QUEEN DURING THEIR DAY WITH THE AMERICAN TROOPS, 
INTEREST IN THE TANKS. WHICH INCLUDED AN HOUR'S INFANTRY AND TANK BATTLE. 
The King and Queen last week paid a three-days visit to Northern Ireland, in the Queen were accompanied by Major-General R. P. Hartle, Commanding United States 
course of which they watched American troops on mancuvres and inspected ship- troops in Northern Ireland, and Mr. Winant, the American Ambassador, who had 
yards and industrial establishments. They arrived at Belfast on June 24 on board flown from London. After inspecting armoured equipment and watching a dashing 
the cruiser “‘ Phabe,"’ and returned in the destroyer “ Bicester.'’ Throughout their display by mechanised troops, the King and Queen had luncheon in one of the 
stay the royal visitors were the guests of the Governor, the Duke of Abercorn, and ordinary messes. They sat, with members of their party, at a horseshoe table, 


the Duchess of Abercorn. For their day with the American troops, the King and while a hundred privates were seated at three other tables. 
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WHERE THE “GENERAL GRANTS’’ USED IN THE BATTLE OF LIBYA ARE MADE: A U.S. TANK ARSENAL IN DETROIT, SHOWING 
THE ASSEMBLY LINES FROM WHICH ARE PERPETUALLY ROLLING MORE AND MORE TANKS FOR THE ALLIES. 


employed in tanks by either combatant—and a 37-mm. gun in the turret." 
tanks have done 
So 


on June 3, to the Libyan tank battle, and a | is known, 
“He further With thicker armour, and carrying a crew of six, these American 
dwells on the sxcellent performance of the American ‘General Grant’ tanks, with incomparably better than the tanks on which we relied in the last campaign 
which all the users are well pleased.’’ These tanks proved themselves a_ success, | much for the field of action—where any and every success in modern mechanised 
but possessed only a limited traverse. Cabling in the early days of the Battle of warfare is dependant on the factory wheels far behind the scenes Our photograph, 
Libya, Christopher Buckley, the “ Daily Telegraph'’ Special Correspondent, said reproduced from the American magazine “ Life,” shows 28-ton tanks in course of 

The scene is in the giant Chrysler Tank Arsenal in Detroit, where tanks 
they are both heavier and also better gunned than anything we were able are being turned out by mass-production methods. The ‘ General Grant" tanks 
It will be remembered that then we were outranged by about 75-mm. gun has proved itself in the Libyan Battle to be as good as anything the 
penetrable, and Germans have produced. But because it is mounted at the side of the tank and 
proved more not on the turret it has only a limited traverse, and the tanks had constantly to be 
to bring the guns to bear This mounting is being changed 


Referring in the House of Commons, 
report he had received from General Auchinleck, Mr. Churchill said: 


“A steady flow of ‘General Grant’ tanks has been arriving in Libya. Weighing production. 


28 tons, 
to employ last winter. 
600 yards on an average. Our armour proved comparatively easily 
our tanks, chiefly owing to the ammunition being insufficiently protected, 
inflammable than the Germans’. The ‘ General Grants’ have been designed to remedy manceuvred head-on 


these defects. They carry at the side a 75-mm. gun—the most powerful gun, so far as it is understood, in later models. 
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THE LADDER TO ABSOLUTE ZERO. 


MONG the Lease-and-Lend loans to Russia, none was more useful than that of Peter 
Kapitza. He learnt his experimental science at Cambridge, under the eye of Lord 
Rutherford ; and was doing exceptional work on very low temperatures when Russia called 
him and kept him. He is now installed there in his own Institute of Physical Problems 
at Moscow, a fine new building, decorated with the Soviet stars and emblems, with what 
seems to be a bust of Lenin above, and here works for the future of his country as well as 
for that of scientific knowledge. The Soviet wants results beneficial to industry. Kapitza 
has them. 

His Jatest machine is a turbine air-liquefier, which gets to work twenty minutes after 
starting, and goes on to produce a steady 60 Ib. an hour of liquid air. From liquid air is 
produced oxygen, and there is nothing very new in that, because the first industrial oxygen 
plant appeared nearly half a century ago. What matters are speed and cheapness in pro- 
duction : for oxygen has innumerable uses in modern life. It is wanted, for example, for 
enriching coal-gas ; and Kapitza’s supplies have been utilised for the conversion of coal 
into coal-gas in chambers sunk underground in the mines. Kapitza earned a Stalin Prize 
for his low-pressure liquefaction of air. 

Other employment for oxygen is readily found. In Great Britain alone there are more 
than a score of factories making it to supply the needs of consumers in all the industrial 
Oxygen, evaporated “from the steel cylinders in which it is compressed and trans- 
ported, is employed increasingly in all directions. The doctors, for example, require 
oxygen tents for pneumonia patients. It is used in mining rescue work, in diving equip- 
ment, and in high-altitude flying. The oxy- 
hydrogen flame that cuts through steel like —- 
cheese, or bores holes in steel for rivets ; and 
the similar devices that remove unwanted 
chunks of metal from the shattered débris of 
war ; or spray a veneer of other metals over 
surfaces where it is wanted to fortify them— 
all ask for oxygen. The Soviet executives 
know about all these purposes and how and 
where to use them. 

It is not necessary to go to Russia to find 
applications of low temperatures other than 
those demanding oxygen. There is the 
“dry ice” industry of solid carbon-dioxide, 
for refrigeration, which disposes of tens of 
thousands of tonsa year. Tighteping together 
machine parts ; cooling the aluminium alloys 
of aeroplane rivets; shaft-sinking in wet 
strata ; and recently, in America, the liquefy- 
ing of natural gas for transport in containers, 
are all jobs for the application of low temper- 
atures. Such employments are by-products 
thrown off by the explorers of the very low 
temperatures attained in liquefying gases. But 
the aim of these explorers is higher, or, in 
terms of temperature, lower: If Kapitza sought 
to write his name on the roll of science, it 
would be for his experiments with liquid 
helium, where the lowest of low temperatures 
resides. In pursuit of these he has invented 
a piston helium liquefier which, an hour after 
liquefaction has begun, goes on to pump it 
out by the half-gallon an hour at a temper- 
ature only 10 degrees above Absolute Zero. 

Absolute Zero is the goal towards which all 
the scientific effort is directed. It 1s rigorously 
defined as 27316 deg. C. below the melting- 
point of ice—roughly 450 deg. F. below freez- 
ing. It is the degree of cold that can never 
be reached, the bottomless pit of temperature. 
Kapitza’s workaday helium liquefier gets within 10 degrees 
of it. Others have got nearer. Professor Simon’s liquefier 
made progress of a few degreés lower down ; and at a lecture 
at the Science Museum showed that it was possible to pro- 
duce in a London lecture theatre a temperature lower than 
any that exists between the stars. In the Clarendon Labor- 
atory, Oxford, he and Dr. Kirti got down to less than one 
degree above bottom. At Leiden, where Dr. Kamerlingh 
Onnes first liquefied helium, they have reached within 
the three-thousandth of a degree. 

The way down to the unattainable has stretched over a 
century. It began with the liquefaction of chlorine, pro- 
ceeded with carbon-dioxide, oxygen, nitrogen and air; and 
hydrogen and helium were the last rungs of the ladder on which 
Faraday stood. In England, Sir James Dewar drew attention 
to the efforts by his lectures at the Royal Institution on 
liquid air, and not less by his daring and ingeniously contrived 
experiments with that strange liquid which drew the air his 
crowded audiences were breathing to freeze into a snow on the 
outside of his flasks. The flasks were a milestone on the 
way. The earliest vacuum flasks were experimental, and 
their aim, so easily understood now, was to keep the liquid 
air as long as possible at its low temperature without loss. 
They definitely advanced the preparation of liquid air in 
quantity, and the first completed vacuum flask used by Sir 
James in his lectures is preserved at the Royal Institution. 
That, together with the complicated machinery he employed 
for the next step, the hydrogen liquefier, are historic relics 
in the history of low temperatures; the liquefaction of 
hydrogen, which he was first to show as a liquid for all to 
see, was his final achievement. That of liquefying helium 
belongs to a later generation, eager to find what will happen 
when temperature can fall no lower; and, theoretically, all 
movement should be frozen to stillness. 

Liquid helium appeared at first to mark a full-stop, 
because there is no other gas to liquefy at a lower temper- 
ature. So another method had to be applied. Consider what 
happens when a gas liquefies or solidifies. A gas such as the 
air we breathe is a disorderly mob of molecules rushing hither 
and thither at enormous speeds, and by their endless collisions 
keeping up the temperature. Lower the temperature, and 
the collisions become fewer ; they are fewer in the liquid state 
and fewer still in the solid. There is less and less disorder, 
Contrariwise, any device which will lessen the disorder will lower the temperature, and that 
was what had to be tried with liquid helium. The method was an inspiration, There 
are certain magnetic salts which were immersed in liquid helium, and while there the 
whole arrangement was magnetised by a very powerful electro-magnet. The conse- 
quence was that all the tiny magnets in the salts were made to point in the same direction. 
A new order was created out of disorder ; and the temperature once again began to fall. 


his is the way a path has been found down to a temperature only a thousandth of a degree 
E. S. Grew, 








centres. 


(By Courtesy of the Royal Institution.) 


SIR JAMES DEWAR’S 
INSTITUTION FOR LIQUEFYING 
AND FINAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

COMPARED WITH THE SIMPLE EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS 


USED FOR LIQUEFYING 


above Absolute Zero 
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PROFESSOR SIMON’S FIRST HELIUM LIQUEFIER, 
WITH WHICH HE REACHED A TEMPERATURE 


SIR JAMES DEWAR’S FIRST VACUUM FLASK, USED 
IN 1893 FOR CONTAINING LIQUID AIR; A MILE- 
STONE IN THE SCIENCE OF LOW TEMPERATURES. 
(Courtesy of the Science Museum. Crown Copyright.) 





MACHINERY AT THE ROYAL 

YDROGEN s SHES rita : : : : 
uve SEN, MIS HIGHEST insists, in all particulars, and was subject to Government 
ITS MAGNITUDE MAY BE 


HELIUM BY PROFESSOR SIMON, 
LABORATORY, OXFORD. 


(By Courtesy of the Royal Institution.) 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST: A FEMININE SYMPOSIUM. 


OMEN writers can penetrate deeper than men into the finer shades of thought and 
feeling. Shelley was content to state a pathetic fact of nature, leaving us to imagine 
all its implications, in a single line—‘‘ The desire of the moth for the star.”” A woman 
would be inclined to elaborate such a theme, and embroider it with philosophical speculations. 
Indeed, one of the most brilliant among our modern women of letters—now, unhappily, 
lost to us—has practically done that in the title-piece of a posthumous volume, ‘* THE 
DEATH OF THE Motu ”’; and other Essays. By Virginia Woolf (Hogarth Press; 9s.). At 
the time of her own death, her husband mentions, she was collecting for publication essays 
and short stories, of which she left enough for several volumes, and the present one is a selec- 
tion. Some of the essays had not been subjected to her customary process of meticulous and 
repeated revision, but all bear the stamp of her individuality and make delightful reading. 
For the ‘‘Common Reader,” whom she chose as namesake for two previous volumes 
of essays, Virginia Woolf probably had a stronger attraction as essayist than as novelist, 
since in fiction her ‘‘ Lighthouse ” method, with its intermittent flashes of subjectivity, is 
apt to prove rather too baffling to be “in widest commonalty spread.’’ A continuous 
objective beam is more popular. The essay form, on the other hand, brings into play 
without any such obstacles, and in a manner “ to be understanded of the people,’ the 
many admirable qualities that constitute the charm of her writing. One of them is her 
insatiable interest in books and authors, both on the human and the professional side. 
“It is impossible,” she declares, ‘‘ to read too much ”—a proposition perhaps debatable. 
Her own erudition in literature is exemplified ancw by the essays on reading and seeing 
‘“* Twelfth Night,” and on such a mixed bag as 
Mme. de Sévigné, Horace Walpole, Gibbon, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Henry James, George 
Moore, and E. M. Forster (who has recently 
reciprocated), besides incidental allusions to 
many other writers, and papers on literary 
craftsmanship and the art of biography. In 
addition to this width of knowledge, Virginia 
Woolf’s essays display her acuteness of per- 
ception, her sympathetic curiosity regarding 
all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
her candid humour, and her capacity for 
expressing delicate nuances of fancy and re- 
flection. Some of her political views may be 
open to discussion as well as her advice to 
young poets. In telling them: “‘ Publish 
nothing before you are thirty,”’ she apparently 
forgot that Shelley died at that age, and 
Keats at twenty-six. She herself preferred 
prose as being more flexible, and free from the 
restrictions of metre and rhyme. 

To imprison within verbal bars a person- 
ality so elusive and Protean calls for a kindred 
spirit moving on the same intellectual plane. 
The task is achieved, and the cage ideally 
“ Jabelled,” in the concluding character study 
of “ Enciish Women.” By Edith Sitwell. 
With 8 Colour Plates and 27 black-and-white 
Illustrations (Collins ; 4s. 6d.). This is one 
of the latest additions to that delectable series, 
Britain in Pictures, and in the gallery of 
feminine- celebrities prominence is appropri- 
ately given to the Premier’s ancestress, Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. In _ her 
brief but revealing biographical notes, Miss 
Sitwell combines essential information with 
the sparkle of vivacity. She has probably 
never excelled in prose her happy portrayal of 
Virginia Woolf—* this exquisite being, with 
the sensibility of Dorothy Wordsworth and 
the talent of Jane Austen.” 

Another new volume of cognate appeal (in the same 
series), likewise written with the sensitive touch of a poetess, 
who is also a novelist, is ‘“* ENGLisH CuILpREN.”” By Sylvia 
Lynd. With 12 Plates in colour and 28 Illustrations in black 
and white (Collins ; 4s. 6d.). Three notable group paintings 
reproduced in colour, typical respectively of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries, are ‘‘ Pamela Tells a Nur- 
sery Tale ” (from Richardson’s novel) ; ‘‘ The Duke of Welling- 
ton with his Grandchildren ” ; and ‘* Children from the Town 
Evacuated to the Country, 1940,”" by B. Fleetwood-Walker. 

How to guide children’s literary taste and provide them 
with good reading is a problem requiring tact, patience, and 
self-restraint. It is no use to force ‘‘ improving” matter 
down their throats like pis and powders. The only effective 
influence is infectious enthusiasm in parent, teacher or friend. 
At school, for example, I acquired a love of poetry, not in class, 
but from the Eleven's fast bowler, who had been caught by the 
music of Keats’s “* Ode to a Nightingale,” and spouted it to 
me with fervid gusto. A well-chosen anthology is most 
valuable ‘when based on some such personal Stimulus, and 
this quality belongs to “‘ A Cuitp’s GARLAND.” Gathered 
by Jane Carton (Faber; 6s.). This is a collection (in verse 
and prose) of “ things out of my books that we have enjoyed 
reading together,” made by a London mother for her young 
daughter evacuated to Canada, 

Now that the Bolshevist bogey has vanished, and we are 
pledged to co-operation with our Russian allies in building a 
better world, it behoves us to know something about their 
methods of education. British teachers open to new ideas will 
learn much that is stimulating, though strange, from ‘* Cui- 
DREN IN Soviet Russia.””. By Deana Levin (Faber; 6s.) 
The author, who has travelled in Europe and America studying 
various educational systems, went to Moscow in 1933, and 
joined the staff of the Anglo-American School. While not 
Strictly Russian, it conformed to the Soviet pattern, she 


LOWER THAN ANY IN OUTER SPACE. 


regulations. She describes, eulogistically, her experiences dur- 
ing the first two years,’ followed by a wonderful holiday, under 
official auspices, down the Volga and on the Black Sea coast. 
Much wise counsel, chiefly for parents, on the upbringing 
of children "may be found in a book entitled, rather inade- 
quately, ** Worry in Women.” By Amber Blanco White, 
Moral Sciences Tripos, Cambridge ; Lecturer in Psychology, Morley College (Gollancz ; 
12s. 6d.). I say “ inadequately " because the title suggests a sardonic, disparaging tone 
quite absent from the author's work, and hardly covers its wider scope. She discusses, 
with a curative purpose, the whole range of difficulties that beset a modern woman, not only 
concerning marriage and children, but in all domestic and social affairs and the troubles 
peculiar to wartime. Moreover, worry is not restricted to women. Men also, I think, 
would benefit from this common-sense philosophy. Unfortunately, such books aré seldom 
read by the people who most need them. C. FE, Byves 
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THE BRITISH ARMY LEARNS TO GLIDE: La 
MEN TRAINED TO PILOT TROOP-CARRIERS. 
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BRITISH MOTORLESS TROOP-CARRIERS, TOW-ROPES CAST OFF, GLIDING IN TO A SILENT LANDING. 
ARMY PERSONNEL ARE BEING TRAINED TO PILOT THESE MACHINES. 
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>A GLIDER IN FLIGHT AT THE END OF ITS TOW-ROPE. LARGE NUMBERS 
of HAVE BEEN BUILT IN THIS COUNTRY. 
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ing- } A FORMATION FLIGHT OF GLIDERS, TOWED BY TRAINING AIRCRAFT. GERMANY DEMONSTRATED THE EFFECTIVENESS OF GLIDERS IN THE INVASION OF CRETE, AND NOW (© 
own * BRITAIN IS TRAINING GREAT NUMBERS OF ARMY MEN TO FLY THEM, THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN AT A PRELIMINARY GLIDER PILOT ESTABLISHMENT. 
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ide- AN UNDER-WING VIEW OF THE NOSE OF A TROOP-CARRYING GLIDER. THERE AN R.A.F. INSTRUCTOR EXPLAINS THE CONTROL SYSTEM OF A GLIDER TO AN ARMY ~ 
ARE VARIOUS TYPES, SOME DESIGNED FOR TRANSPORT OF EQUIPMENT. PUPIL SEATED IN THE COCKPIT OF THE MACHINE. b) 
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sey It has long been held that gliders must play an important part in any plan for part in any invasion."” In this country the Glider Pilots’ Regiment is part of the 

“i invasion of the Continent, and the release of these pictures for publication shows Army Air Corps, formed to simplify the administration of Army air-borne units, 
“ad that the British authorities have been fully alive to the importance of this branch and has its own badge—pale blue wings with the Royal Crest superimposed 
k of modern war equipment. Thousands of gliders have already been built in this Men selected from the Army are being taught in large numbers to pilot and land 
oo country, and it was recently announced in Detroit that the Ford Motor Company gliders of all descriptions, and various aspects of their training are shown in these 
_ was studying plans for the manufacture of gliders, ‘‘ which would play an important pictures, some of which were taken at a Preliminary Glider Pilot Establishment. 
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* THE BATTLEFIELD IN RUSSIA: RED ARMY TANK MEN CARRYING OUT RUNNING REPAIRS 





¥ DURING AN ACTION. THOSE HEAVILY DAMAGED ARE REPAIRED AT THE PUTILOV WORKS. + 


SEBASTOPOL’S HEROIC DEFENCE AGAINST 
RUSSIAN 


BATTLEFRONTS OPPOSING 
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GUNNERS OF AN ARMOURED TRAIN AT THE SEBASTOPOL FRONT FIRING ON 
A RADIOED PICTURE FROM THE BELEAGUERED AND HEROIC PORT. 








A.-A. 
GERMAN RAIDERS. 
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BASTOPOL AGAINST HEAVY ODDS F i 
AN ARMY NURSE GIVES FIRST-AID 
OFFICER. 
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BOMBER COMMANDER GIVING A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF A RAID UPON / 
WHICH AMUSES HIS COMRADES. 


: A SOVIET 
4 AN ENEMY AERODROME, 
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PEACETIME. 


OF SEBASTOPOL IN BATTERED, AND LITTLE MORE THAN RUBBLE 


LEFT, 7 
IT DEFIED IMMENSELY SUPERIOR FORCES FOR OVER THREE WEEKS. “ 
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INCIDENT AT THE OF THE RED 
OUT OF ITS SHELTER FOR ACTION AGAINST THE GERMANS. 


§ } 


. AN FRONT: ARTILLERYMEN ARMY HAULING A 
fi 


idee violent attacks on Kharkov and Sebastopol by Generals von Bock and 

von Manstein, pressed with reckless determination and despite enormous German 
losses, indicated quite plainly that the thrust towards the Caspian and Catvcasus 
had begun. The Russian gains of last December and those of May have been 
wiped out and the flank of an advance in the Rostov centre, by Kupyansk and 
Izyum, was appearing at the beginning of this week. Sebastopol, despite its 
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OVERWHELMING ODDS: SCENES FROM THE 
GERMANY’S GATHERING OFFENSIVE. 











WHERE VON BOCK HAS SMASHED HIS WAY TO KUPYANSK 
A RADIOED PICTURE OF SOVIET TANKS IN ACTION. 


IN THE KHARKOV 
30 MILES 


AREA 
EAST : 
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CLOSE-IN FIGHTING ON 


THE CRIMEAN FRONT: A RED ARMY ANTI-TANK CREW 
FIRING THROUGH OPEN SIGHTS. 





IN ACTION, 
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IN THE FAMOUS PORT OF SEBASTOPOL. 
WHEN THE SURROUNDING AREA WAS RECENTLY BOMBED 


= A STATUE OF LENIN 
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DEFENCE : REAR-ADMIRAL OKTYABRSKY (CENTRE) IN THE « CRUISER 


heroic defence, equal to anything in this war, still finding the force to counter- 
attack, could not hold out indefinitely, and bold landing diversions had no real 
success. Its fall means probable attempts to land behind the Rostov front 
from the Black Sea, and other German landings on that coast. The new German 
technique has been one of overwhelming concentration upon a narrow front covering 
a carefully selected objective as preparatory to a large-scale offensive over all. 


IT WAS REPORTED TO HAVE 


ESCAPED 





} THE BLACK SEA FLEET AT SEBASTOPOL, WHICH TOOK A PROMINENT PART IN THE ¢ 
‘KRASNY KRY.” \\ 
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CHEERFUL, 
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HIS COMRADES AT 








AN A.-A. GUN CREW IN 
DIVING ON THEIR BATTERY. 


ACTION, FIRING AT GERMAN BOMBERS 
THEY STAND CALM AND COLLECTED, 





THE SOVIET NAVY 


ENTERTAINING ¢ 
AL FRESCO CONCERT, 


SAILOR OF 
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SEBASTOPOQL 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: , 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. A 
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DR. MERVYN HAIGH. 4 SIR EDWIN COOPER, R.A. 


Dr. Mervyn George Haigh, Bishop of Coventry, : , -_ 7 . ? Sir Edwin Cooper, R.A., Treasurer of the Royal 
has been appointed Bishop of Winchester in the ’ Bs a £2 Academy, died cn June 24 after the most dis- 
place of Dr. Garbett, now Archbishop of York. : 4 | i £2 tinguished architectural career. His chief work 
Dr. Haigh, who is fifty-four, became Britain’s . : a { was the Gray’s Inn Library, and he was respon- 
youngest Bishop when he was appointed to / : & sible for introducing photographs of architectural 
Coventry in 1931. : ; i buildings in the current R.A. exhibition. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL D. EISENHOWER. 1 ~ ” st by Se. : - F REAR-ADMIRAL V. A. CRUTCHLEY, V.C. 
General Eisenhower, until recently Assistant Chief ‘ i. , ‘ Rear-Admiral Crutchley has been appointed to 
of Staff, Operations Division, War Department 4 2 i. £ command the Australian Naval Squadron in su 
General Staff, has been appointed te command j ; cession to Rear-Admiral Grace. He gained his 
the European theatre for United States Forces. V.C. as a Lieutenant in H.M.S. “ Vindictive”’ in 


n theatre for C i 1 ee 
He or ae egg, food = the IN LONDON: (L. TO R.) THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. ATTLEEF, ve, Wee a SS ee the entrance i 


MR. EDEN AND SIR A. SINCLAIR PHOTOGRAPHED TOGETHER ON HIS ARRIVAL. ‘iii as0ee 
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FLIGHT-LIEUT. C. S. STANILAND. LORD GLANELY, H 

1ief pilot to the Fairey Aviation Company and a The death of Lord Glanely in an air raid was i 
famous Brooklands driver, Flight-Lieut. Staniland announced on June 28. Though a leading figure 

in the shipping industry, he was better known to i 


ra ve in a a page ogy 3 on Pr Fal In 
1928 he was attac! to the Britis! igh-Speed the general public as a raceho a H 
Flight, from which pilots for the 1929 Schneider “sce I 


Trophy Race were chosen. 
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MRS. ELINOR MORDAUNT. } | THE PRIME MINISTER WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER AFTER HIS RETURN TO THIS § j MR. TOM DRIBERG. 
Mrs. Elinor Mordaunt (Mrs. R. R. Bowles), the i i COUNTRY FROM THE U.S. MR. AVERELL HARRIMAN ACCOMPANIED -MR. CHURCHILL. Mr. Driberg, known to “ Daily Express” reade 
well-known novelist and traveller, died on June 25. | | The Prime Minister is now back in England after his visit to President Roosevelt. with whom he as William Hickey, has won the by-election at 
In 1908 she began to write the short stories that j discussed every phase of the war onl tak many highly important decisions on its pursuance. ceakion, Essex, by 12,219 votes to 6226. Mr. 
made her name ; she was equally successful with Amongst those who were at the station to meet the Premier were Mrs. Churchill and two of her j i a, aan. defeated Mr. R. J. Hunt, 
her novels, Last year her Here Too is Valour” ; ; daughters, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Anthony Eden and Mr. Maisky. He flew both ways in, the British / ; ation. nservative. This is the fourth seat 
was published. Overseas flying-boat “ Bristol.” i 


~~ aeerteteartenertets 

fr POSTHUMOUS AWARD OF THE V.C.: MR. AND MRS. MRS. SAVAGE WITH HER HUSBAND'S V.C., AWARDED } | MR. AND MRS. SEPHTON WITH THE V.C. AWARDED 
CAMPBELL RECEIVE THEIR SON'S MEDAL. FOR CONSPICUOUS GALLANTRY AT ST. NAZAIRE, TO THEIR SON, PETTY OFFICER SEPHTON. 

Flying Officer Kenneth Campbell was posthumously awarded the i Able Seaman Savage showed great gallantry, skill, and devotion [ A director-layer, on board H.M.S. “Coventry,” Petty Officer 

| V.C. for a daring torpedo attack on a German battle-cruiser at | to duty as gunlayer of the pom-pom is, i motor-gunboat during Sephton was badly wounded by enemy fire, but he carried on 

| Brest on April 6, 1941. Despite rising ground behind the harbour | the St. Nazaire raid. He was killed ut nis gun on the way out. until killed, and by his heroism saved his ship. The first V.C. 

and a formidable array of defences, Campbell came in at sea-level | This V.C. was awarded in recogniti'a not only of his gallantry, of the Mediterranean Fleet. His parents received the award from 
and launched a torpedo at point-blank range. 4 * but also of the valour shown by many others, unnamed. ook the King at a recent Investiture at the Palace. 
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THE MANOR HOUSE OF 1000 YEARS AGO. 


DRAWINGS BY SQUADRON LEADER A. BLOMFIELD. 
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NEAR CASTLETOWN, ISLE OF MAN. IT IS OF TYPICAL CELTIC FORM WITH A GABLED ENTRANCE. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE BALLYCEIGGAN HOUSE: THE CENTRAL HEARTH IS CHARACTERISTIC. SIX PILLARS, WITH THE SUPPORTS OF ROUGHLY-SHAPED TREE-TRUNKS, 
SURROUND THE FIRE; HURDLES MAY HAVE BEEN PUT AGAINST THE SUPPORTS TO KEEP THE LIVESTOCK FROM THE FIRE. 


An account of a Dark Ages habitation site in the Isle of Man, excavated by 
interned aliens, was read by Professor Gordon Childe, on behalf of the excavator, 
Dr. Gerhardt Bersu, at the Society of Antiquaries recently The above drawings, 
by Squadron Leader Blomfield, are reconstructed from plans and with the aid of 
notes made by Mr. C. A. R. Radford, of the Society of Antiquaries. This is one 
of the largest early houses ever found, being 90 ft. in diameter and covered with 


a turf roof It was probably the habitation of some lesser chief, in which his 
whole family and his herds would shelter, the inhabitants sleeping in a circle 
round the hearth with their feet towards the fire, and the animals prevented from 
approaching by the probable addition of hurdles placed against the supports 
This Celtic house, dating between 400-700 A.D., shows affinity to the Irish culture 
of that period. 
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THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF BATH 
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RUINS. 


DrawIncs BY DENNIS FLANDERS. 














SOMERSET PLACE, AN EXAMPLE OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL CRESCENTS FOR WHICH BATH IS FAMOUS. 
TWO OR THREE HOUSES BURNT CUT BY INCENDIARIES, LEAVING THE FACADES MORE OR LESS COMPLETE. 


THE DAMAGE SHOWN IS TYPICAL OF WHAT HAS OCCURRED AT BATH— 




















DAMAGE TO PROPERTY IN ST. JAMES'S PLACE SOUTH. 
SLIGHTLY DAMAGED. 


Bath, home of many fine 18th-century buildings, has been damaged. On the nights of 
April 27 and 28 the Nazis loosed their fury on the beautiful city, hoping, no doubt, 
to intimidate the inhabitants and to destroy buildings famous throughout England. 
But despite considerable damage, Bath remains superb, and her ruins provide subjects 
for contemporary artists just as her beautiful crescents and fine houses have done 
for their predecessors. Somerset Place, situated near the famous Lansdowne Crescent, 


THE FINE BUILDING (RIGHT, CENTRE) IS BATH HOUSE, ONE-TIME TOWN HOUSE OF THE MARQUIS OF BATH. 
IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


| 
| 


IT IS ONLY 


has suffered from German bombs and may be said to be typical of what has occurred 
in Bath. Incendiaries have burnt out two or three of the houses, leaving the facades 
almost untouched, and it will be for local authorities after the war to see that these 
fine facades are not spoilt by necessary rebuilding. Bath House, with its beauty 
enhanced by the demolition of surrounding houses, is of rather earlier date than the 
majority of Bath buildings, and fortunately only slightly damaged. 
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How to lay up your car 


Tf you are putting away your Austin for the duration you'll 


find these tips worth following. A little care in laying up 


will make your Austin all! the fitter for the road when the time 


comes, so follow the points carefully in the order they are given. 


1 Wash the car thoro:zhly, especially 
under wings and running board—and 


. polish coachwork. 


2 Grease and oil all chassis lubri- 
cating points, road springs, brake 
operating mechanism and_ engine 
controls, 


3 Run engine till warm; then drain 
water completely from radiator and 
cylinder block. 


4 Drain oil from sump, refill with 
fresh oil and run engine for one 
minute (not longer without water). 
Then drain all petrol from tank and 
carburettor. 


5 Remove sparking plugs, inject a 
little oil into cylinders, replace plugs 
and turn engine by hand. Repeat 
every three months. 


6 Remove batteries, drain acid, wash 
out with clean water, refill with dis- 
tilled water and store. 





7 Remove flints, etc., from cuts in 
tyres, inflate to road pressure and 
support axles on blocks or bricks so 
that wheels clear the ground. 


8 Immobilize car as Officially in- 
structed, cover all plated parts with 
vaseline; all tools and unpainted 
surfaces with oil, grease or vaseline, 
touch up any paint where grazed off, 
close all windows and cover with dust 
sheet. 


Vihwaty' 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD 


LONGBRIDGE 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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AGreatName 
in Great Wars 


Burberry Weatherproofs, 
Greatcoats and Uniforms 
in best quality materials, 
skilfully tailored, are the 
embodiment of martial 
clothes perfection and 
weather security in any 


climate. 


Send for full particulars and prices, 
mentioning regiment or corps. 


Telegrams : 
Burberry, Lesquare, London. 
Telephone : WHltehall 3343. 


BURBERRY S11. 





BURBERRY 





COPY RIGHT 





HAYMARKET 
LONDON, S.W. | 


— 





BREAKFAST 
BISCUIT 





War always takes highest toll of the 
choicest products. It is these which require 
the best ingredients—and the best ingredients 
are the most severely rationed. So if you have 
difficulty in getting your favourite Huntley & 
Palmers Biscuits, please remember that their 


scarcity is the best tribute to their quality. 


To meet Government requirements Huntley & Palmers Biscuits are 
now made of National Wheatmeal. Their nutritive value and 
palatability are unimpaired. 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 
BISCUITS 
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O keep ahead, Britain 

must always look ahead, 
eager to adopt whatever 
makes for greater efficiency. 
You can show that progress 
animates your home and 
business by installing, as 
soon as after - the - War 
supplies come through, 


Smith 


They are the last word in 


** Sectric ’® Clocks. 


timekeeping appliances. 


SMITH SECTRIC 


plug in to Greenwich time 
NO WINDING e NO REGULATING 


Issued by: SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. 
Cricklewood Works, Cricklewood, London. W.W.2 








POST-WAR PLANNING AND PLASTICS NO. 4 


1) Mb 
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BUTTON A was a difficult button to make. You had to import vegetable 
ivory from the tropics, turn it in a lathe, drill the holes, dye it and finally 
polish it. As a result Button A was usually imported from foreign countries 
where labour was cheap. Button B is different. A moulding press, the correct 
mouldstuff, a good deal of specialised knowledge, and out come the buttons 
—Plastics Buttons—perfectly formed and in any colour. And what’s more 
Button B is a better button— it’s tougher, better finished and its colour won’t 
fade. Let BUTTON B point a moral, even though you don’t want buttons 
in your business. If you’re planning post-war production—large or small, 
in big quantities, think not only of metals, glass, wood and the old raw 
materials, think also of the modern materials—Plastics. British Industrial 
Plastics can still provide a service for enterprising manufacturers who 
are looking forward to the future peace. It is a service which covers every 
aspect of moulding and mouldstuffs and is based on a very wide experience. 
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THEY SHALL 
NOT BE 
FORGOTTEN 


We must never for one moment for- 
get the enormous debt we owe to the 
men and women of H.M. Forces. They 
unceasingly patrol the oceans, keeping 
our life-lines open. They continually 
maintain the aeroplanes which defend 
the shores of the Empire and attack 
the foe. They have fought and will fight 
the enemy in many parts of the world. 


THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
ACTS 


for you when it provides Recreation 
Huts and Centres, Clubs, Hostels, 
Mobile Canteens, Station Canteens, 
Material aids, Spiritual aids, etc., etc. 
The gratitude of the men is boundless 
and theyask and need further facilities. 


We can only provide them with your 
help. 

Please send your contribution to this 
great work to— Hon. Chief Secretary, 
PREB. CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 


THE 
CHURCH ARMY 


Headquarters : 


55, BRYANSTON ST., LONDON, W.! 
(Registered. War Charities Act, 1940) 











ARE RISKING 
SORE GUMS 
TENDER GUMS 
INFLAMED GUMS 
BLEEDING GUMS 





‘Tender, bleeding gums are 
danger signs, which neglected, lead to 
gum disease (Pyorrhoea). Daily use of 
Forhans will eradicate these gum affections 
—used in time, prevent them altogether. 

Thousands of dentists use Forhans Anti-pyorrhaa 
Astringent. Thousands of them recommend Forhans 
Brand Special Formula Dentifrice, which contains 
Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea Astringent. Don't let pyorrhoea 
claim you as a victin. Guard against 
it now——before it is too late! See 












your dentist, and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes, 
Only FORHMANS 
Grand contains 
the “special 
formula” Aati- 
Pyerrhees 
Astringest. 


“JUST 





YOUR 
IT".. 


TEETH WITH 


ON SALK ALL OVER THE WORLD 

















| The “Great” Coat for 
the Man at Sea 


OR weather, for warmth, 
for life protection or 

for sheer style on shore the 
Vitabuoy is the one great- 
coat for every Officer of the 
Navyor the Merchant Navy. 
The Vitabuoy is Waterproof 
. . Gale-proof..the Tropal 
interlining has been ren- 
dered completely flame- 
‘proof, and it is four times 
warmer than any woollen 
coat and a quarter of the 
weight. It has six times the 
buoyancy of cork. In short, 
it is the all-purpose coat 
for the all-purpose wearer. 


The Vitabuoy is guaranteed to 
keep the wearer afloat, upright, 
for at least 72 hours, conscious 
or otherwise. 


-Vitabuoy 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


LIFE-SAVING COAT 


The Vitabuoy is a smartly cut service 
greatcoat in two-fold Egyptian Navy 
Cotton Gabardine, triple proofed but interlined with “ Tropal,” which is four 
times warmer than wool and only one quarter the weight. The coat is 
guaranteed to support in water five times the weight of an average man for at 
least 72 hours. Sizes: Small, Medium and Large, 6 Gns. Plus Purchase Tax, 
12/6. (Hood, if required, 17/6. Plus Purchase Tax, 3/6). POST FREE. 
Obdtainable at al! leading Naval Outfitters, all Austin Reed's branches and principal stores throughout 
the country, or direct from the Manufacturers : 
VITABUOY PRODUCTS, LTD., Beaufort House. Gravel Lane, London, E.1. 
Telephone : Bishopsgate 6565. 
Send remittance as above and state height and chest measurements. 
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Notice.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are adv 





that they are necessarily available for export. 











FROG 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


Ped 


PRAMS 6& FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


Vedi. DOLLS 
AND 

SOFT 

TOYS 
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Hot water and Wright's get them 
really clean again—not only get 
rid of the dirt but condition the 
skin against infection too. Liquor 
Carbonis Detergens—the anti- 
septic commended by skin 
specialists—is the secret of this 
extracoupon value. It puts the safe- 
guard into the soap. So gently too! 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


One tablet — one coupon 
74d. per tablet (purchase tax included) 










Everyone who iS working hard to win the 
war is entitled to an occasional treat in the 
shape of Peek Frean’s crisp and crunchy 
biscuits. But there are many occasions when 
you can’t get Peek Frean’s. When this 
happens, don’t just spend the money on 
something else. Put it into National Savings 
Certificates. And so the money for the 
biscuits-you-couldn’t-buy will help to win 
the war — and it will be there for you after- 
wards to spend on Peek Frean’s and other 


treats that vou have so richly deserved. 


Pook Liecun’8 
BRITAIN’S CRISPEST BISCUITS 


PROM AS LUTILTE as GS? «a POUND 


Still made with that attention to quality for which the house of Peek Frean is famous. 








Ne beg i. 
NOW MORE THAN EVER 
CHILDREN NEED 


ERMALINE 


WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 


jf” 
jie! BREAD 


MONTCOMERIE £ CO LTO  1@ROx CL ASCOW 



















iu the pope“ 


SLOTTED PATTERN 






f 
eR 

ae ur BLADE 

patoen nS tor v3 


———d 


Zz 
* Eclipse” Blades are now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern, and 
though scarcer than usual, they are stil 
obtainable by those on the lookout 
tor clean and comfortable shaving 


inadl. mi m Retavlers 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. } 
















YOU THINK 1 

ul uo sur Even a small 
n 1ignm I in i 

sive tyre wear It may not 
have mattered much before but 
now it’s. vital Your 

ha t to last Better 
your gara i it tl 


The golden rules of tyre preservation: 


O° oa: Loses 


28 TYRES MADE 
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It is not with saying, Honey, 
Honey, that sweetness comes 
into the mouth, says a Turkish 
proverb . . . Anyone could 
put a fruit-drink label on a 
bottle but that does not 


make it Kia-Ora. 














Lemon Orange Grapefruit 
Lime Juice Cordial 2/6 


Orange Barley, Lemon Barley 2/3 














oof SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


In normal times the best shops 
have 777. Supplies are, however, 
now strictly limited. 

‘Valstar coats in approved styles, 
ere available for all branches 
of the Services. 


J, MANDLEBERG & CO. LTD: PENDLETON MANCHESTER 


ev itis Vena oa | s+ GRADE WEATHERWEAR 


SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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LEADERSHIP 


Leadership is not a static quality 
that once acquired can be held for 
all time. It implies a _ continual 
marching forward ever in the van of 
progress. 


Every art, science, movement, in- 
dustry, has its recognised leaders. 
They are the men or firms untiring 
in creative thought and skilled intelli- 
gent action. Achievement before 
monetary gain is always their governing 
policy. 
Such are the natural, unalterab‘e 
ee the first conditions of leadership. 
basic Trainer of For nearly a hundred years The 
‘ Chatwood Safe Company Ltd. has 


the new era sd ai unswervingly adhered to the policy 


expressed in The Chatwood Tradition : 


i “Achievement is but another 


mi'estone along the highway 
> ; . ; of progress The end of the 
S far back as 1935 the designers of Miles light monoplanes ineuney Ves tien Gasenl?” 


had foreseen the need of the R.A.F. for low-wing monoplane The wachallenged Chatwood teader- 
trainers to provide training on aeroplanes with similar character- ship in the realm of Security 
Engineering is thus but the normal 
result of the natural conditions con- 


stage in the development of their theory was the adaptation of a TH é trolling leadership in every sphere of 


activity. 


istics to the operational aircraft of monoplane design. ‘The first 


Miles Hawk Major as a primary trainer. 


But by 1937 their plans were complete for an advanced trainer 
for pilots of aeroplanes in the Hurricane and Spitfire class. It CHA ' WOoOoD 
embodied the Rolls-Royce Kestrel engine of 745 h.p. and appeared 


at the R.A.F. Hendon Display in that year. In the meantime the S EC U RI ; ¥ THE CHATWOOD SAFE Co, Ltd. 


a BANKERS’ ENGINEERS, 
Magister, a natural development of the Hawk Trainer, was in Head Office :SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 





production. This monoplane trainer was again accepted by the Teiegrams Telephone : 
e CHATWOOD, SHREWSBURY SHREWSBURY 4001 


R.A.F., the Irish, New Zealand and Turkish Air Forces. It is = = = london  : Manchester 
Glasgow : Bombay 











in use at primary training schools in South Africa, Egypt, Latvia, 





Estonia, India, Australia, ete. 





The acceptance of Miles Training Aircraft by the R.A.F. was 


an achievement that amply justified the designers’ faith in their 


All Miles Aircraft to date are of all-wood construction, even the 


now-famous Miles Master-fast advanced 


beliefs, when it is realised that the British Government’s policy 
since 1922 was against wooden aircraft of any type. par 


Monoplane Trainer for the Monoplane 
Pilots of the R.A.F. Vital National needs have first call. Hence Sparklets Syphons 
Ge generously to and Bulbs are somewhat scarce these days, although supplies 
TheRoyal Airforce Benevolent Fund are being regularly and equitably distributed. You may have 
a to make more frequent calls on your supplier and buy in smaller 
quantities than your usual two 

or three dozen Sparklets Bulbs 


A I R C R A F T at a time, but the little extra 


trouble is well worth while. 














CONSTRUCTED BY PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND 


The advantages of Sparklets 
»»> MASTERS O F THE AIR << 
(M 4 


are now very evident, and of 





course the quality of the soda 
is as good as ever. 


P.S. Please remember our renovation 
and repair service—it still functions, 
P.P.S. Be as helpful as you can by 
returning all empty Sparklets Bulbs to 








your supplier — allowance “*C” size 








4d. dozen, *"*B”™ size 2d. dozen. 


SPARKLETS LTD. (DEPT. L), LONDON, N.18 


We can learn this, at least, from war — 
that in a time of testing only the best 


turns out a good investment. Our plan 


Boulton & Paul Ltd 
sean ' for To-morrow is to make that investment 


famous for Buildings Z s 
of every description accessible to a wider and wider public. 
(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


BOULTON & PAUL REFILLABLE SYPHON 
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